THE 

BURGH  CHURCHES  OF  SCOTLAND 

By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Campbell,  M.A. 

In  its  ninth  Schedule  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Property  and  Endowments) 
Act,  1925,  gives  a list  of  forty-five  Burgh  Churches.  Of  these,  Edinburgh 
has  fourteen,  Glasgow  nine,  Dundee  four,  Aberdeen  six,  Paisley  three, 
Perth  three,  Greenock  two,  Stirling  two,  and  Kilmarnock  and  Queens- 
ferry  one  each.  Besides  the  burgh  churches  there  are  several  burghal- 
landward  churches.  In  their  case  the  burgh  forms  part  of  a parish  ; and 
both  burgh  and  landward  are  concerned  with  the  church.  Such  churches 
are  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  Dumfries,  Dundee, 
Elgin,  Inverness,  Kirkwall,  and  many  other  burghs.  The  burghal- 
landward  church  differs  in  many  important  respects  from  the  burgh 
church  ; but  both  are  closely  linked  with  the  history  of  the  burghs. 

Burgh  churches  are  all  situated  within  burghs — most  of  them  in 
royal  burghs.  They  differ  from  burgh  to  burgh.  Even  within  one 
burgh  there  may  be  appreciable  differences  between  one  church  and 
another.  But,  speaking  generally,  burgh  churches  conform  to  one  type. 
They  have  been  built,  endowed,  and  maintained  by  their  burghs.  In 
each  case  the  magistrates  and  town  council  are  responsible  for  fabric  and 
stipend.  It  is  this  close  connection  with  the  burgh  that  gives  a church 
the  right  to  be  called  a “ burgh  church.”  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
a burgh  has  overflowed  into  a landward  parish  ; and  a landward  church, 
which  formerly  stood  outside  the  burgh  boundary,  may  be  seen  apparently 
in  the  very  centre  of  a burgh — as  has  happened  with  St  Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh,  or  Paisley  Abbey.  But  the  landward  church  remains  land- 
ward. To  bring  a church  within  the  category  of  the  burgh  churches, 
there  must  be  the  definite  legal  connection  with  the  muncipality. 

Among  the  three  thousand  churches  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  the 
burgh  churches  form  a separate  class.  Situated,  as  most  of  them  are,  in 
towns  of  size  and  importance,  they  have  played  no  small  part  in  the 
history  of  Church  and  nation.  Among  them  we  find  historic  fanes  like 
St  Giles’  Cathedral  or  St  John’s,  Perth.  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  William 
Wilson  were  ministers  of  burgh  churches  when  they  became  leaders  of 
the  Secession.  Principal  Robertson  and  John  Erskine  were  colleagues 
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in  such  a church.  Chalmers  carried  out  his  famous  experiments  in 
Glasgow  while  minister  of  one.  James  Baine  was  minister  of  a burgh 
church  when  he  broke  away  to  become  the  first  Relief  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh. Robert  Baillie,  James  Durham,  Hugh  Blair,  Thomas  Guthrie, 
Andrew  Thomson,  John  Inglis,  James  Macgregor,  and  James  Cooper  are 
only  a few  of  the  notable  men  who  made  their  mark  upon  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Church  while  ministers  of  burgh  churches. 

By  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  burghs  of  Scotland,  like  the  towns 
of  other  countries,  had  grown  much  in  wealth  and  importance,  and  were 
in  a position  to  assert  themselves  as  a principal  element  in  the  life  of 
the  nation.  They  were  represented  in  Parliament ; they  had  developed 
their  own  burghal  government ; and  they  took  much  pride  in  their 
position  as  burghs.  They  had  long  been  accustomed  to  take  a constant 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  parish  churches — an  interest  which  became 
even  more  active  in  those  burghs  in  which  collegiate  churches  were 
established.  The  records  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  reveal  the  close 
and  frequent  attention  paid  by  the  town  councils  to  the  parish  churches 
of  St  Giles  and  St  Nicholas.  They  saw  to  the  proper  upkeep  of  the 
buildings.  They  took  care  that  the  chaplains  of  the  numerous  altars 
carried  out  their  duties  in  proper  form.  They  supervised  and  authorised 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  various  trades  for  establishing  and  up- 
holding their  altars.  In  a hundred  different  ways,  the  records  show  with 
what  vigilant  interest  the  municipalities  watched  over  the  well-being  of 
their  parish  churches. 

When  the  Reformation  came,  it  evoked,  as  all  such  revolutions  do, 
a spirit  of  turbulence  and  destructiveness,  which  sometimes  took  the 
form  of  church-wrecking.  We  find  the  municipalities  resolute  to  defend 
their  parish  churches  from  injury.  The  religious  houses  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders  might  go  down  in  the  storm  ; but  the  churches  of  the  burghs 
were  protected.  In  burgh  after  burgh  we  find  that  nothing  remains  of 
the  friars  except  certain  place-names  ; but  as  a rule  the  parish  church 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  pre- Reformation  church,  and  in  many  cases  is 
partly  or  wholly  the  same  building.  In  the  disturbances  in  Edinburgh 
there  was  some  danger  to  St  Giles  ; but  the  Town  Council  gave  order  that 
there  should  be  “ hyrit  thrie  score  men  of  war  ” for  the  protection  of  the 
church.  A deputation  was  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  at 
Linlithgow  to  negotiate  with  them  for  “ upholding  the  roofs  of  the 
religious  places  and  churches  in  the  town,  and  to  save  the  stalls,  backs 
of  altars  and  timber  work.”  In  Perth,  the  scene  of  the  most  notable  of 
the  Reformation  riots,  the  monasteries  perished,  but  St  John’s  Kirk 
remained.  The  cathedral  of  St  Andrews  was  destroyed,  but  the  town 
kirk  survived.  The  story  is  well  known  of  the  saving  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  which  was  not  merely  a cathedral,  but  the  place  of  worship 
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for  the  burgh.  The  churches  were  “ purged  of  idolatry  ” ; but  the 
fabrics  remained,  and  were  in  due  course  fitted  up  for  the  Reformed 
worship.  The  place  of  the  burgh  churches  in  the  life  of  the  burghs  after 
the  Reformation  in  due  is  part  to  the  place  which  they  had  during  and 
before  the  Reformation. 


II 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland,  which  at  first  showed  signs  of  following 
Luther,  was  ultimately  modelled  on  Geneva.  Geneva  in  its  turn  was 
influenced  by  Zurich.  In  Zurich  we  find  an  exceedingly  intimate  alliance 
between  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  municipality — so  intimate  indeed 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  where  the  Church  ends  and  the  muni- 
cipality begins.  “ Zwingli  held  that  it  was  his  part  to  teach,  but  that 
to  make  changes  belonged  to  the  civic  authority.”  1 At  Geneva  Calvin 
endeavoured  to  realise  his  ideal  of  a Church-State  ; and  the  elders  who 
sat  on  his  Consistory  were  elected  annually  by  the  Councils  of  the  city. 
Whether  Calvin  was  wholly  satisfied  with  this  method  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  But  both  before  his  banishment  from  Geneva  in  1541  and 
after  his  return,  the  civic  authorities  took  an  intimate  part  in  the  ordering 
of  church  life  and  the  maintenance  of  church  discipline. 

When  the  Reformation  came  to  Scotland,  it  came  laden  with  Genevan 
influences.  The  burghs  of  Scotland  were  for  the  most  part  small  and 
poor  compared  with  Geneva  ; but  they  were  informed  by  a most  active 
corporate  spirit.  The  apparatus  of  municipal  government  was  in  exist- 
ence, so  firmly  established  that  even  the  storms  of  the  Reformation 
could  not  overturn  it ; and  in  a time  of  upheaval,  when  the  old  system 
had  crumbled  quickly  away,  and  a new  system  was  struggling  slowly 
and  tumultuously  into  existence,  an  authority  in  being,  like  the  magis- 
trates and  town  council  of  a burgh,  had  every  encouragement  to  make 
itself  felt.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  Reformation  was  the 
recoil  of  society  against  the  long-established  supremacy  of  the  clerical 
order,  and  that  the  tendency  was  everywhere  and  in  every  way  to  sub- 
stitute the  secular  power  for  the  ecclesiastical.  The  spirit  of  the  times 
encouraged  the  magistrates  of  burghs  to  exercise  authority  in  the  affairs 
of  their  churches  ; and  there  is  no  sign  given  by  either  ministers  or 
people  to  suggest  that  the  authority  of  the  burgh  magistrate  was  resented 
or  resisted  in  any  way.  The  authorities  in  Geneva  sought  to  take  charge 
of  the  manners  of  its  citizens ; but  this  was  no  new  thing.  The  medieval 
town  was  quite  accustomed  to  legislate  for  the  daily  life  and  social 
pleasures  of  its  people.  The  difference  at  Geneva  in  the  time  of  Calvin 
was  that,  whereas  the  medieval  town  was  content  to  legislate  without 

1 Cambridge  Modern  History,  II,  319. 
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the  smallest  desire  of  putting  its  decrees  into  operation,  there  were  now 
the  intention  and  the  opportunity  to  enforce  the  laws  laid  down  by  the 
municipality.  A Reformation  inspired  from  Geneva  led  Scottish  town 
councils  to  regard  it  as  part  of  their  civic  duty  to  exercise  discipline  in 
the  Church. 

Each  burgh  was  a unit.  It  was  a single  community  ; and  at  the 
centre  of  all  its  life  was  its  church.  As  the  burgh  grew,  it  might  find  it 
necessary  to  erect  an  additional  church  or  to  provide  an  additional 
minister ; but  it  could  nave  only  one  kirk-session,  for  it  was  only  one 
congregation.  Not  until  the  eighteenth  century  was  well  on  its  way 
was  it  possible  to  think  of  the  separate  churches  in  a burgh  as  separate 
charges.  Thus,  in  Glasgow,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  there  was  a considerable  increase  both  in  the  number  of  places 
of  worship  and  in  the  number  of  burgh  ministers.  By  1660  the  original 
single  charge  of  Glasgow  had  multiplied  into  five,  and  the  places  of 
worship  had  increased  to  four.  But  the  kirk-session  remained  one  and 
indivisible.  The  ministers,  it  is  true,  were  in  a manner  associated  with 
particular  buildings,  so  that  one  ordinarily  officiated  in  the  High  Kirk 
and  another  in  the  Laigh,  or  in  the  Blackfriars’ . But  they  were  not 
attached  so  indissolubly  to  their  buildings  that  they  could  not  move 
from  one  to  the  other  ; and  when,  as  happened  from  time  to  time,  a 
minister  changed  to  another  church  in  the  burgh,  no  process  of  trans- 
lation or  admission  was  required.  All  that  was  required  was  the  sanction 
of  the  civic  authorities,  who  paid  the  stipends  and  upheld  the  buildings. 
A minister  was  appointed  as  a minister  “ of  Glasgow,”  not  of  a particular 
kirk  in  Glasgow.  In  1690  John  Gray,  who  had  hitherto  exercised  his 
ministry  in  the  High  Church,  was  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  newly 
established  Wynd  Church ; but  he  did  not  thereby  enter  on  a new  charge. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  practice  changed.  Four  new  kirks 
were  erected ; and  at  each  erection  the  minister,  though  appointed  to  a 
particular  kirk,  is  designated  the  sixth,  seventh,  etc.,  “ minister  of 
Glasgow,”  serving  the  cure  at  such-and-such  a church.  Similarly,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1758,  William  Robertson  and  John  Erskine  were  admitted 
along  with  two  others  as  ministers  of  the  city.  After  their  admission  they 
were  appointed  to  their  posts  of  duty.  Robertson  and  Erskine,  as  the 
juniors,  were  sent  to  occupy  pulpits  which  were  supplied  by  one  minister 
apiece.  Seniority  brought  with  it  the  chance  of  a pulpit  which  was 
collegiate  and  entailed  responsibility  for  only  one  sermon  per  week  ; and 
thus  in  process  of  time  Robertson  and  Erskine,  without  translation, 
gravitated  together  to  the  collegiate  charge  of  Old  Greyfriars’. 

The  staff  of  ministers  increased  as  population  increased — usually 
under  pressure  from  the  local  Presbytery.  Sometimes,  instead  of  build- 
ing a second  church,  it  was  found  sufficient  to  provide  a second  minister. 
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The  appointment  of  an  additional  minister  had,  of  course,  to  be  legalised ; 
and  the  provision  of  an  additional  minister  came  thus  to  be  a permanent 
responsibility.  Thus  in  1649  the  “ presbyterie,  tonne  and  paroche  of 
Lanark  ” make  application  for  the  appointment  of  a second  minister. 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  collegiate  ministry,  still  or  recently  exist- 
ing in  many  burghs — e.g.,  Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  Cupar,  Dunfermline,  Elgin, 
Kirkwall,  and  Inverness.  Many  burghs,  in  which  the  charges  are  now 
single,  once  had,  or  attempted  to  have,  two.  In  certain  cases,  to  be  sure, 
a second  church  was  necessary  as  well  as  a second  minister.  But  the 
ministers  continued  as  colleagues  of  one  parish,  sitting  together  in  one 
kirk-session.  Sometimes,  as  at  Inverness,  the  colleagues  had  each  his 
separate  church.  Sometimes,  as  at  Ayr,  neither  of  the  colleagues  had 
a church  of  his  own,  but  each  divided  the  Sunday  between  the  two 
churches. 

But,  however  numerous  the  ministers  or  the  churches,  the  burgh 
remained  indivisible  up  to  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Glasgow  invariably  speaks  of  so-and-so  being  called  as  a minister  “ to  this 
burgh.”  On  September  12, 1565,  Edinburgh  Town  Council  makes  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  good  work  of  Michael  Marjoribanks  as  session  clerk  in  “ the 
sessioun  and  kirk  of  God  within  this  burgh."  In  1584  Edinburgh  Council 
elects  “ the  persons  underwritten  to  be  elderis  and  deaconis  of  the  kirk  of  this 
burgh."  At  that  date  Edinburgh  had  four  ministers  and  four  churches. 

Where  there  was  a plurality  of  kirks  there  was  plainly  danger  of 
overlapping.  The  municipality  accordingly  takes  steps  to  prevent  this. 
On  October  14,  1584,  Edinburgh  Town  Council  resolves  that  the  town 
shall  be  divided  into  four  parishes,  each  with  its  kirk — “ euerie  ane  of 
thir  paroche  kirks  to  haif  their  awin  particulare  reidare,  and  every 
parochiner  to  cum  to  the  prayers,  communion,  repentance,  baptisme  and 
mariage  in  his  awin  paroche  kirk.”  Each  kirk,  be  it  noted,  is  to  have 
its  “reader”;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  ministers,  nor  is  “sermon” 
included  among  the  “ parochiner’ s”  responsibilities.  The  division  into 
parishes  is  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  burgh.  The  Provost  and 
Council  “ with  avyse  of  the  ministeris  [are]  to  elect  furth  of  euerie  parochin 
thrie  elderis  and  four  deaconis,  quha  shall  convene  all  togidder  ilk  Thurs- 
day, with  twa  bailzies  and  four  of  the  counsell  of  the  toun,  to  tak  ordour 
with  the  affaires  belanging  to  thair  charge,  to  witt,  the  correctioun  of 
the  maneris  and  support  of  the  puir.”  Two  years  later,  on  July  5,  1586, 
the  Convention  of  Burghs  came  to  a similar  finding — “ At  the  eirnest 
exhortatioun  and  admonitioun  of  Maister  Peter  Blakburne,  minister  of 
this  burgh  [Aberdeen],  thai  ordains  the  commissioneris  of  ilk  burgh, 
quhair  thair  is  ony  grit  congregatioun,  to  desyre  thair  magistrates  . . . 
to  dewyde  thair  citais  in  competent  parisouns,  and  provid  sufficient 
pastouris  thairto,  according  to  the  guid  exampill  of  weill  reformeit 
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common  weillis  and  as  is  begun  in  dyvors  brughis  alreddy.”  In  Glasgow 
the  Town  Council  divided  the  town  more  than  once  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  During  the  eighteenth  the  city  grew  very  rapidly  ; and  as 
each  additional  church  was  provided,  a rearrangement  of  “ parishes  ” 
was  made.  These  divisions,  however,  had  no  element  of  permanence, 
and  depended  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  Town  Council. 

The  change  came  in  1818.  In  that  year  St  John’s,  Glasgow,  was  erected, 
and  the  Court  of  Teinds,  in  giving  decree  for  the  erection,  also  divided 
the  city  parish  ecclesiastically  into  parishes.  It  was  the  final  step  in  a 
process  which  had  been  going  on  for  two  and  a half  centuries  ; but  the 
Court  now  took  under  its  supervision  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  the  duty  of  the  Town  Council.  The  change  came  through  the  vehement 
advocacy  of  Chalmers,  who  was  the  apostle  of  the  parochial  system. 
That  which  happened  in  Glasgow  happened  also  about  the  same  time 
in  other  burghs.  The  idea  of  the  burgh  as  a unit  was  breaking  down  as 
the  cities  grew  in  size  ; and  the  Court  of  Teinds  brought  to  an  end  the 
old  system  by  which  the  church  in  a burgh  was  a single  congregation, 
and  its  ministers  a group  of  colleagues  sharing  a single  charge. 

In  several  burghs  there  still  continues  a General  Session,  composed 
of  the  elders  of  the  burgh  churches,  an  interesting  survival  which  exists 
for  the  management  of  certain  mortifications  and  bequests  ; and  there 
still  remain,  for  the  burgh  ministers,  certain  duties  and  interests  to  recall 
the  long  period  when  within  a burgh  there  was  one  congregation  and  one 
ministry. 

Ill 

The  municipalities  watched  carefully  the  proceedings  of  the  kirk- 
sessions.  In  many  cases  the  kirk-session  and  the  town  council  were 
composed  of  practically  the  same  individuals.  The  appointment  of 
elders  lay  at  first  with  the  town  councils — the  result  probably  of  Genevan 
influence.  Thus,  at  Peebles  (February  5,  1561-2),  “ the  baillies,  counsall 
and  communite  of  the  burgh  of  Peblis  hes  elected  and  chosing  the 
personis  underwritting  elderis  and  senioris,  baith  in  burgh  and  land,  to 
use  their  offices  trewlie  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  glory  of  God  and  His 
trew  and  faithfull  word,  and  punishment  of  transgressouris  of  His  holy 
commandments,  as  efferis,  conforme  to  the  laudable  use  and  rite  of 
utheris  burrowis.”  Evidently  Peebles  was  following  a recognised  practice. 
Edinburgh,  October  24,  1584,  has  : “ the  bailyies  and  council  nominat 
and  be  pluralitie  of  votes  elected  and  chuse  the  personis  underwritten  to 
be  eldaris  and  deaconis  of  the  kirk  of  this  burgh  for  the  yeir  to  come.” 
Objections  are  to  be  judged  by  the  “counsall”;  Lanark  records, 
January  21,  1566-7  : “ the  counsall  has  choisin  David  Brentoun  ...  to 
be  elderis  in  the  kirk  of  Lanark.”  The  town  councils  also  arrange  for 
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the  details  of  the  process  of  admission.  They  fix  the  time  of  intimation 
from  the  pulpit ; they  meet  to  judge  objections;  they  appoint  the  time 
at  which  the  elders  are  to  be  admitted  to  office.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  the  relation  of  town  council  and  kirk-session  becomes  less 
intimate. 

The  principal  function  of  the  eldership  was  the  exercise  of  discipline 
— a formidable  duty  until  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
separation  was  made  between  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  civil  penalties. 
The  town  council  and  the  kirk-session  went  hand  in  hand.  Dundee 
town  council  finds  it  necessary  to  ward  off  “ slanderous  ” speech  against 
“ this  congregation.”  Edinburgh  requires  that  offenders  shall  make 
satisfaction  to  the  “ kirk  and  magistrates.”  Ebenezer  Erskine,  while 
in  the  throes  of  his  controversy  with  the  General  Assembly,  finds  that  he 
has  not  the  support  of  all  his  kirk-session  ; but  he  can  do  nothing  against 
his  opponents  and  cannot  prevent  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  office, 
although  they  decline  to  accept  his  ministry,  for  they  are  supported  by 
the  town  council.  James  Baine,  the  popular  minister  of  the  High  Kirk 
of  Paisley,  is  aggrieved  to  learn  that  in  his  burgh  church  he  cannot  have 
a kirk-session  of  his  own,  and  that  the  appointment  of  a session  clerk  is 
a matter,  not  for  himself  or  the  session,  but  for  the  town  council.  In 
Baine’ s day,  however,  the  position  of  the  church  in  burghal  life  was 
altering  through  the  growth  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  ; and 
the  end  of  the  old  system  is  foreshadowed  when,  in  Jedburgh,  the  magis- 
trates and  town  council  lead  officially  in  the  transference  of  the  major 
part  of  the  congregation  of  Jedburgh  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
new  Relief  Church. 


IV 

The  charge  of  maintaining  burgh  kirks  and  ministers  fell  upon  the 
town  councils,  as  in  landward  parishes  the  corresponding  duty  fell  upon 
heritors.  In  the  landward  parish,  however,  the  stipend  came  from  the 
teind  ; in  the  burghs  where  there  were  no  teinds,  stipend  came  from  the 
common  good.  The  burghs  varied  much  in  their  circumstances  and 
resources ; and  there  was  accordingly  considerable  diversity  among 
them.  In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  a considerable  part  of  the  stipends 
was  provided  by  a tax  levied  on  all  householders  within  the  royalty, 
except  such  as  were  members  of  the  College  of  Justice.  As  a rule  the 
stipends  and  maintenance  of  fabrics  were  charges  against  the  common 
good. 

The  Reformation  threw  the  revenues  of  the  Church  into  great  dis- 
order ; and  during  the  reigns  of  Mary,  James  VI,  and  Charles  I many 
attempts  were  made  to  stabilise  the  uncertain  patrimony  of  the  Kirk. 
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So  far  as  the  burghs  are  concerned,  the  story  begins  with  an  Act  of  Privy 
Council,  January  io,  1566-7 — “ the  quhilk  day  the  Queen’s  Majestie  and 
Lordis  of  Secreit  Counsall,  being  well  myndit  that  the  Ministrie  within 
this  haill  realme  be  interteneit  alsweill  to  burgh  and  land  as  hir  Majestie 
and  the  samyn  at  the  arryvall  in  Scotland,”  appoint  a commission  “ to 
call  before  thame  the  haill  burghis  of  this  realme  . . . and  to  consider 
the  habiliteis  of  the  saidis  burghis  particularlie,  and  according  thairto  to 
appoint  and  imputt  particular  taxatioun  or  impositioun  upon  euerie 
burgh  yeirlie  to  be  gadderit  and  upliftit  for  sustentatioun  of  the  said 
Ministerie.  . . . And  alswa  for  releif  of  the  saidis  burghis  the  Queen’s 
grace  . . . gevis  and  grantis  to  the  saidis  burghis,  and  euerie  ane  of 
thame,  the  annuellis  of  Alterages,  Chapellanries  and  Obittis  within  the 
samyn  quhairevir  the  samyn  shall  happin  to  vaik  be  the  deceise  of  the 
possessouris  thairof.  ...” 

On  the  heels  of  this  act  come  various  charters  conveying  property 
to  this  or  that  burgh  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry.  The  terms 
of  the  charters  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  property  which  jthe 
Crown  has  to  convey  ; and  the  grant  consists,  as  a rule,  of  the  eccle- 
siastical property  in  or  near  the  burgh  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown.  The  Glasgow  charter  may  be  taken  as  typical.  In  this  case  the 
Crown  was  dealing  with  a burgh  which  had  for  centuries  been  under  the 
Church,  and  which  was  surrounded  by  the  wide  domains  of  the  arch- 
bishopric. Thus  on  March  16, 1566-7  “ we  more  carefully  reflecting  upon 
our  duty  towards  the  service  of  God  ...  and  considering  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  in  virtue  of  our  office  by  all  honest  means  to  provide 
for  the  ministers  of  God’s  Word  ”...  grant  to  the  city  “ all  and 
singular  the  lands,  tenements,  houses,  buildings,  churches,  chapels, 
yards,  orchards,  crofts,  annual  rents,  fruits,  duties,  profits,  emoluments, 
rents,  alms,  daill-silver,  obits  and  anniversaries  whatsoever,  which  any- 
wise belonged  to  . . . any  chaplainries,  altarages  and  prebends  : with 
the  manor-places,  orchards,  lands,  annual  rents,  emoluments  and  duties 
whatsoever  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dominican  or  Preaching 
Friars,  and  to  the  Minorites  or  Franciscans  of  our  said  city  of  Glasgow. 

. . . And  the  said  provost,  baillies,  councillors  and  their  successors  shall 
be  holden  and  obliged  to  support  the  ministers,  readers  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical charges  out  of  the  foresaid.  ...”  The  bulk  of  this  property  was, 
however,  transferred  shortly  afterwards  to  the  University  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Crown  ; but  as  the  ministry  was  left  in  a precarious 
condition,  and  as  a church  had  been  recently  established  on  the  site  and 
in  the  building  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Mary  and  St  Anne,  it  was 
necessary  for  Parliament  to  come  to  the  rescue.  An  Act  of  1594  accord- 
ingly assigns  the  revenues  of  the  chaplaincies  “ appointit  of  auld  for 
sustaining  of  certane  chaiplains  or  preistis  for  thair  service  in  the  said 
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College  Kirk  of  Glasgow  to  the  sustentatioun  of  the  said  ministrie  within 
the  said  citie  of  Glasgow.” 

The  burgh  ministers  were  not  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  provost  and 
magistrates  of  the  burgh.  Their  interests  were  carefully  protected  by 
the  Crown  ; and  in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  as  of  other  burghs,  there  was 
constant  communication  between  the  Crown  and  the  municipalities  on 
the  subject  of  the  town’s  ministers  and  their  stipends.  Even  after  the 
legislation  of  Charles  I in  1629  had  successfully  put  the  stipends  of  the 
clergy  on  a satisfactory  footing,  it  was  still  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  ministers. 

Burgh  ministers  were,  on  the  whole,  more  fortunate  or  more  successful 
than  landward  ministers.  During  the  eighteenth  century  there  was 
considerable  alteration  in  the  value  of  money ; and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  century,  especially  between  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  the  Napoleon 
Wars,  landward  stipends  depreciated  greatly.  Burgh  stipends  on  the 
other  hand  tended  to  keep  pace  roughly  with  the  cost  of  living.  Land- 
ward stipends  could  be  augmented  only  by  a legal  process  ; and  no 
augmentation  was  legally  possible  before  1779.  Burgh  stipends  were  not, 
as  a rule,  augmentable  by  process  of  law 1 ; but  the  municipalities  found 
it  necessary  in  their  own  interests  to  bring  their  stipends  from  time  to 
time  abreast  of  the  needs  of  the  times. 

V 

As  with  stipends,  so  with  fabrics.  The  burghs  were  responsible  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  churches.  In  some  cases  the  burgh  was 
fortunate  enough  to  inherit  a worthy  building  from  pre- Reformation 
times — as  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Aberdeen.  In 
many  cases  the  buildings  were  sadly  mishandled — but  in  each  case  the 
mishandling  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  actually  an  improvement. 
“ Let  us  see,”  said  Dr  Johnson,  “ what  was  once  a church.”  He  was 
looking  at  St  Giles,  divided  into  four  ugly  places  of  worship.  Noble 
structures  like  St  John’s,  Perth,  and  St  Nicholas’,  Aberdeen,  were  divided; 
and  where,  as  in  Dundee  or  Aberdeen,  rebuilding  became  necessary,  the 
new  structures  conformed  to  the  old  divisions.  The  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  saw  much 
church  building  done  in  Scotland  ; and  the  burghs  were  as  busy  as  the 
landward  parishes.  Buildings  like  St  Andrew’s,  Glasgow,  or  the  West  Kirk 
of  Aberdeen,  show  what  town  councils  could  do  when  they  had  a mind. 

1 Where,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  churches  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Greenock,  etc., 
it  was  possible  to  enforce  at  law  an  increase  of  stipend,  the  case  was  not  a process  of 
augmentation  before  the  Court  of  Teinds,  but  a suit  under  the  law  of  contract  before 
the  Court  of  Session. 
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The  burghs  were  patrons  of  their  churches  ; and  town  councils  were 
as  tenacious  of  their  rights  as  any  landward  patrons  could  be.  Patronage 
was  imposed  upon  the  Church  in  1712  ; and  until  the  middle  of  the 
century  town  councils  were  content  to  act  much  as  they  had  done  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A vacancy  was  filled  up  after  consultation  with 
the  other  burgh  ministers  and  the  kirk-session.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  town  councils  became  less  willing  to  consult.  In  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  for  example,  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a great  and  rapid 
increase  of  wealth  ; and  with  the  growth  of  wealth  came  a tendency  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  town  councils.  The  decisive  step  was  taken  in 
both  cities  about  the  same  time.  In  Edinburgh  a vacancy  occurred  in 
Lady  Yester’s  Church  in  1762  ; in  Glasgow  a minister  had  to  be  appointed 
to  the  new  Wynd  Church  in  1761.  In  spite  of  local  discontent,  which 
led  in  each  city  to  the  formation  of  a powerful  dissenting  church,  the 
town  councils  affirmed  and  exercised  their  rights  ; and  in  subsequent 
erections  of  burgh  churches  the  town  councils  took  care  that  their  position 
as  patrons  was  clearly  stated  in  the  Decreets  of  Erection. 

As  the  burghs  grew,  the  number  of  burgh  churches  increased.  The 
rate  of  expansion  was  very  slow.  Thus  in  Glasgow  no  additional  accom- 
modation was  provided  between  1782  and  1819,  though  in  that  period 
the  city  trebled  its  population.  The  seat-rents  were  the  property  of  the 
town  council ; and  a deficiency  in  the  accommodation  in  the  churches 
kept  up  the  seat-rents.  When  an  organ  was  used  in  St  Andrew’s, 
Glasgow,  in  1809,  the  Town  Council  protested  on  account  of  possible 
injury  to  the  revenue  from  seat-rents. 

No  burgh  church  has  come  into  existence  since  1833  except  St  John’s, 
Edinburgh.  The  Burgh  Reform  Act  changed  the  municipal  government 
of  Scotland.  The  close  corporations,  often  self-elected,  which  even  in 
the  larger  burghs  tended  to  become  family  concerns,  gave  place  to 
popularly  elected  councils.  The  controversies  in  the  Church  made  it 
impracticable  for  town  councils  to  do  as  their  predecessors  had  done  ; 
and  while  existing  burgh  churches  continued,  their  number  was  not 
increased. 


